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HERACLITUS OF EPHESUS 


by 

H. GOMPERZ 

University of Southern California, Uos Angeles, U. S. A. 


It is a pleasure to present to an outstanding scholar of 
modern Greece a summary of investigations on the philosophy 
of Heraclitus that have now been carried on for almost thirty 
years (^). Unfortunately it will be but a very ii^complete sketch, 
since time and space fail and much important material is not 
available here. 

It would be interesting to know when Heraclitus'* book was 
written—if, indeed, it was composed at any one time and does not 
rather represent the result of a long and continuous elaboration. 
At any rate, it contains, in a most condensed and even com¬ 
pressed form, the result of life-long speculation and we may 
perhaps assume that its author worked on it until he felt that 
death was near. Tradition will have it that he died at the age 
of sixty and that he had «flourished» about 500 B. C., that is to 
say, that he was somehow connected with some historical event 
located at that date. If he was from 30 to 50 then, his book 
was probably completed at some time between 490 and 470. 
From the way in which he mentions Pythagoras, Xenophanes 
and Hecataeus we may infer that the first of these was already 
dead whereas the two others were still alive (^). But that does 
not solve our difficulty. There is a slight indication that the 


(0 Zu Heraklit, Zeitschrift fiir die osterreichischen Gymnasien,19l0, 
S. 61 ff. liber die urspriingliche Reihenfolge einiger Bruchstiicke Hera- 
klits. Hermes, Band 58 (1923), S. 20 ff. «Heraklits Einheitslehre» von 
Alois Patin als Ausgangspunkt zum Verstandnis Heraklits. Wiener Stu- 
dien. Band 43 (1924), S. 115 ff. ’E 6 ad s|.iecout6v. Festschrift fiir Julius 
Schlosser. Wien, Amalthea-Verlag, 1926, S. 1 ff. 

(2) noA.u|,ia;0’iT] voov exetv on 8 i 8 daxsi.'HaLo 8 ov Yotg dv s 8 i 8 a|e xai HuO-a- 
76 ()riv, avxiq xs Sevoq^dved xe xai 'Exaxatov. (Frg. 40 Diels-Kranz). 
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book was not finished before 480 (0, and in that case Heracli¬ 
tus'* glorification of war as making «some slaves and others 
freemen»(^) imay not have lacked some significance from the 
point of view of contemporary history: perhaps he would not 
have expressed himself in this way, if the barbarians had not 
recently been defeated by the Hellenes {^).^ 

What was his position with respect to the affairs of his 
city? Frg. 121 reads: «It would become all the men of Ephe¬ 
sus to hang themselves, one by one, and to abandon the city 
to the non-adult, having expelled Hermodorus, their ablest man, 
for they said (L e, thought): «among us there shall not be one 
who Is ablest; but if there is, let him stay elsewhere and among 
others» I wonder whether Heraclitus himself was dwelling 
within his native city when he wrote these words. Is there 
not a certain flavor of the refugee or emigrant mentality 
about them ? In this context it may be noted that some 
ties seem to have connected him with Italy and Sicily: he 
mentions Pythagoras and Xenophanes, but neither Anaximan¬ 
der nor Anaximenes; his doctrine of opposites seems to be 
influenced by Pythagoras and Alcmaeon; Aristotle and Theo- 


(^) The words xA.eog devaov in Frg. 29 recall dsvaov xe xXeog in Simo¬ 
nides’ poem in honor of Leonidas and his companions. If one of them , 
borrowed from the other, it was certainly the philosopher and not the poet, v 

(2) n6?i8nog.. . xoi)<; jxev SoijXouc; ejioLTioe, xovjg Se £?»,8U'88QOug. (Frg. 53). 

(3) If, as is currently assumed, Parmenides referred to Heraclitus 
in Frg. 6, the date suggested above would be too late, for Parmenides 
must have been «very old» when Socrates was «very young» (although 
he looked as fresh as if he were but 65, Plato, Parm. 127 P^)\ hence, he 
was in all probability born not later than 535 and he cannot have been 
more than 50 when he wrote the poem in which the goddess addressed 
him as xopgog (Frg.^ 1,24). But that assumption is absolutely untenable, 
as Zeller and Reinhardt have shown long ago. Parmenides refers to 
^crowds lacking judgment^ (axgiia (pij^a) that is, to the masses of ave¬ 
rage men and most certainly not to an isolated thinker who could har¬ 
dly be known and assuredly could not have «crowds» of followers at 
the time. Comp. Imago. Zeitschrift fiir Anwendung der Psychoanalyse 

auf die Geisteswissenschaften, Band X (1924), S. 2, Anm. 1 and S. 8, Z-. 

Anm. 25. 


S' 


(‘^) ’'A^iov ’Eq)saioig rjp'i'iSov djtdYino'O’ai Jidoi xai xoig dvriPoig xt]v jioXiv 
xaxa^iJi8iv, OLXivEg 'EQ^i68coQOv, dv8Qa ecouxcav ov^iiaiov E^sPa^ov q)dvi8g’ fjpiecav 
piTlSs slg ovTjiaxog eaxco, 8i Se ftT), dA.Xri xe xal dXA.a)v (Frg. 121). 
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phrastus emphasize that he shared Hippasus"* views about Fire; 
and it was Empedocles who agreed with him in holding that 
the world oscillates between two phases and that its present 
phase is due to, and dominated by, Strife. Moreover, there was 
a tradition to the effect that Hermodorus, too, went to Italy 
and even played a part in the legislation of the Roman de¬ 
cemviri. But who was this Hermodorus and what was the 
cause for which he stood? Heraclitus, with remarkable empha¬ 
sis, stressed the significance of Law. «The people must fight 
for (their) law as if for the walls (of^their city)'» (‘)7«A11 human 
laws grow out of the divine One» {^). The law, as it stood, was 
probably aristocratic and the «people» were the nobility. But 
if Hermodorus had been the head of an oligarchic faction, why 
should Heraclitus have condemned «all» his fellow-citizens ? 
Was he, then, a «tyrant», or at least a would-be «tyrant», sup¬ 
ported by the masses ? Heraclitus certainly held that «to follow 
the advice of one man is a law too», arguing thaj: «to me one 
man is worth ten thousand, if he be the best» (^) But that he 
whom Timon justly termed «mob-abusing Heraclitus» should 
have taken his stand by the side of the masses is hardly cre¬ 
dible either. Perhaps the consideration of another fragment may 
shed some light—or at least some twilight—on the problem. «In 
Priene there lived Bias, the son of Teutames, who was more 
considerable than the others (i. e, the other citizens). And indeed 
the Prieneans dedicated a sanctuary to him, termed the Teu- 
tanieuni» (^). ^ow, Ephesus and Priene are very close to each 
other. A car takes you from one to [other in about an hour. T 




(^) MaxsoOtti XQi] Tov 8f]fxov vtcsq toij vojxou oxcoojteQ xeixeog (Frg. 44). 
(^) ... TQgqjovTai yag jtdvxEg oi dv'OgcoJteioi vofxoi v.t:6 evog tou 'O’eiou. .. 
(Frg. 114), not to be understood as referring to the one divine law, of 
which the philosopher could not go on to say : zgaiei yag xoaouTov oxoaov 
e-OsA-ei, since the law is not a thing possessed of desire or will. Comp. 
Wiener Studien 43, S. 129. 

(®) N6|xo? xai pouA,f) jcEi'O'Ea'd’ai Ivpg (Frg. 33) and : eI^ £[.ioi f.iuQioi, sdv 
agiaxoq fi (Frg. 49). 

('*) *Ev nQiTjvxi Biag eyeveto 6 TEuxd^iEco oij Jt^Eicov Xoyoq t) xcov dXAcov. 
Kai ol ngnivEig Se xEjxEVog auxcp xaOiEQCoaav, x6 Teuxolixeiov A.Ev6pi£vov. 
(Frg. 39). That the second sentence probably forms part of the frag¬ 
ment and is not due to a later scholar was first seen by Patin (not by 
the writer, as Kranz puts it). 
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May we not suppose that there was a certain rivalj|;y between 
them? And would it not seem as if Heraclitus had exalted the 
latter in order to disparage the former? «The Prieneans knew 
how to honor their greatest man, whereas the Ephesians did 
not». A parallel was thus established between Hermodorus and 
Bias. But Bias was neither an oligarchic leader nor a tyrant. 
He was rather a sage, a statesman and perhaps a lawgiver, 
of the type of Solon. Hence, Plermodorus may have been a 
man of the same type. And indeed «Hermodorus, the Ionian» 
had drafted laws Possibly he was a contemporary of Bias 
and Heraclitus had not known him personally at all. The phi- 
losopher^’s i^e might have been kindled by the thought; the 
Ephesians misjudge me just as they misjudged their greatest 
man. But if he did happen to live in Heraclitus^ time, may he 
not really have come to Rome and may not the Romans, after 
all, have had good reasons for honoring his memory by the 
statue mentioned by Pliny? 

Timon termed Heraclitus not only «mob-abusing», but a 
«riddler» likewise 0. Indeed, his «obscurity» soon became pro¬ 
verbial. Aristotle gives a somewhat superficial account of it, 
complaining that it requires «an effort to punctuate Heraclitus»('^). 
A good example of this is afforded by Erg. 87 usually supposed 
to mean; «A dull man is apt to be frightened by every (new) 
word^jf/. e. thought), but the point of which is only grasped 
when it is punctuated thus: «Man is dull: he is apt to be 
frightened, by every new word» (^). ^'^This kind of obscurity is 
simply the effect of a very compressed style and was certainly 
not deliberately aimed at for its own sake. But another and a 
much more significant sort of obscurity, or rather ambiguity, 
was as certainly wi|ed. Indeed, obscurity was the fashion of 
the age which felt that it was easy and even vulgar to write 
in a way understandable to the average reader: it was only 
by expressing yourself in a way intelligible but to the wisest 
and most refined that you could prove you belonged to the 
intellectual and cultural elite just beginning to emerge, and 



(^) A 3a Diels-Kranz. 

P) 6xA.oXoi8oQtfg and aiviXTi^g. 

(^) A 4 Diels-Kranz. 

P) dv'O'QCOJCog 8Jil JcavTi ^oycp en:coTia'0*ai cpi?u8i. 
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were not like those poets who just «sing to the vulgar» — like 
Homer or Hesiod (O-^^There are many arrows in my quiver, 
says Pindar toward the end of the second Olympic ode, but they 
are meant but for those who have understanding; the others 
may stare as the raven does when the eagle, the bird of Zeus, 
soars high above him. Aeschylus, too, cannot have been unaware 
of the obscurity of his cantica. And Heraclitus himself explicitly 
extolled divine ambiguity: «The Lord whose is the oracle at 
Delphi does not reveal (his meaning) nor does he conceal it; 
he hints at it» (^).’Heraclitean obscurity is not quite the same, 
however, as oracular ambiguity. Usually the philosopher's 
pronouncements have, first of all, a literal and often somewhat 
trivial meaning behind which, however, there looms an indefi¬ 
nite number of more general and also more profound meanings. 
Let us consider but two instances. «Way up — (way) down — 
one and the same» (®).^The foreground meaning of this would 
seem to be the simple and unpretentious statement that we 
often descend a hill by the same path by which we ascended it 
(although it might also mean that, given three paths on different 
levels, the path on the middle level may be termed either «the 
upper path» when envisaged from below, or the «lower path» 
when beheld from above). But Theophrastus already appears to 
have interpreted the words as referring to the transformation of 
matter in a cosmic process: the stages remain the same whether 
fire is transformed first into water and thence into earth, or 
whether earth is retransformed first into water and thence into 
fire. «But there's need to know that warfare implies communion 
and justice discord^ and that all things are generated by discord 
and neediness» (^). ^Warfare implies communion, or rather, it is 
«common» since, of course, both parties must be engaged in it. 
But there certainly is an allusion to a Homeric phrase also, 
pointing out that the risk, too, is shared by both (^). Did it 


(^) . .. . Stii^cov doi8oiai jtsiO’ovxai xal 6t8aaxd^co ojii^co . . . 

(Frg. 104). 

(2) 'O aval TO jjiavTEiov eoxi to ev AeXcpoig oijts Xeyei oiixe xguJtTEi, 
aXXa aT][xaivEi (Frg. 93). 

(®) *0865 avo) "/cdTCO fiia xai avTi]. (Frg. 60). 

(^) Ei8£vai 8 e xQ'H 'cov JtoXEfxov Eovra |uv6v xai 8Lxriv eqiv xai YfyvopiEva 
jrdvTa xax’ eqiv xai XQ^^v. (Frg. 80). 

(®) |uv6q ’'Aprig. 
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occur to Heraclitus, moreover, that war brings the warring 
peoples into contact and entails mutual influences? Or that it 
is also «comn:ion» to all the warriors taking part in it on the 
same side and thus proves a principle of unity and organiza¬ 
tion? We can hardly decide. But we see from another frag- 
ment that an infinitely more general interpretation was cer¬ 
tainly in his mind: every contrast is a kind of warfare and by 
contrast contraries are inseparably bound up with each other, 
such as right and left, up and down, sleeping and waking, life 
and death, master and servant, gods and men. Justice implies 
discord. Now, the term standing for justice also means judicial 
procedure, lawsuit, litigation, and that litigation implies discord 
is obvious and trivial. But evidently, an insight by far more 
profound is behind: if ^ there were no injustice, there would be 
no need for justice : if there were no conflicting interests, 
there would be no need for law; law really is a way of set¬ 
tling quarrels and disputes. All things are generated by discord 
and neediness. The foreground meaning probably is that gene¬ 
ration presupposes the contrast of Male and Female and that 
men do not act when not prompted by some need. But in the 
background the view seems to loom that there would be no 
change whatsoever if the equilibrium of contraries were never 
disturbed ; that all Becoming serves the purpose of restoring 
it; and is thus conditioned by some neediness, that is, some 
deficiency or «hunger» on the one hand, and, i;ndeed, some cor¬ 
responding excess or «satiety» on the other (®). "The danger of 
reading such background meanings into the text where they 
were not intended is, of course, as great as that of overlooking 
them where they may be clearly descried and often we have 
no means of guarding against either " 

p) Frg. 53, 

( 2 ) Comp. Frg. 23. 

(“) eXA-eiopK;-{)n: 8 QpoA,ri* or Xifxoc->c 6 (} 0 ?. (Frg. 64, 67). 

(^) Some instances may be given of this, all referring to the con¬ 
cept of Soul Fragments 45 and 115 have generally been supposed 

to be particularly profound and even mysterious, ^^uxh? TtEipata td)v 
onx dv e|suQOio Jidaav ejriJtOQEuopevog 656v* outco Pa'Ouv ^ovov exei. (Frg. 
45). Since Heraclitus clearly identified Soul with Fire or Heat and since 
the term^ pa-hi!? originally refers to the soil and simply means Rich or 
Fertile, my guess is that by these words he wanted but to state that 
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Heraclitus has often been termed a metaphysician. That 
may mean anything or nothing. But if it is understood to imply 
that he aimed at transcending appearances and at discovering 
entities or principles removed from sense-perception, then this 
designation is certainly inappropriate. He tells us in so many 
words ^l^at he «preferred what may be seen, or heard, or found 
out; (‘)»^that it is what is «manifest» what men are mistaken 
about (^); and that error arises when people are unable to 
understand the testimony of their eyes and ears because they 
have «souls of barbarians», that is, of such as are incapable of 
understanding the language of these witnesses (®). 


Fire or Heat pervades the entire universe and that its amount can 
never be exhausted. I should, therefore, translate them thus: «You 
cannot find out the limits of Soul, whatever road you may take ; so 
plentiful is its nature». Similarly I should discount excessive profund¬ 
ity in interpreting and rendering the second: eoti Xoyoq eavxbv 

ai)|cov (Frg. 115). It would seem mainly to refer to physiology and to 
mean: «The nature of Soul is growths. But perhaps there was an inkling 
of mental development likewise, and of the mind’s natural capacity for 
learning. On the other hand, the real point of the very fragment (Frg. 
36) which, when compared with Frg. 31 shows that Heraclitus identified 
Soul with Fire seems to have escaped all interpreters: ' 6 ’dvaTog 

(>8coq Yfiveo'Oai, vbaxi 88 '0'dvaTog Ysveo'O’ai, ek Y^i? 8 e 68coq Y^vexai, 
vb(xxog 88 oijux'n- «For souls it’s death to become water, for water it’s 
death to become earth, but from earth emerges water and from water 
soul>. As may be seen from Frg. 76 some of the ancients already ignored 
the fact that death is referred to but in the first half of the sentence 
and fancied they were just consistently working out the philosopher’s 
thought by inserting its mention into the second half likewise : And 
it’s death for earth to become water, and for water to become soul. 
But we. know (Heraclitus A 6 Diels-Kranz) that Heraclitus held move¬ 
ment to be characteristic of life, and rest of death. Hence, to pass from 
a more fluid to a more solid state implies death in a very specific and 
literal sense: but to pass from a more solid to a more fluid state 
means revival and was certainly termed «emerging» or «being born» 
(Yiveiai) deliberately and on purpose. 

(^) "Oocov dxof] u^'O'uaig, laiiTa syw nigoiiusco. (Frg. 55). 

( 2 ) ’ElriTiaTTivTai oi dv'O’Qcojtoi jtQog ttiv Yvwaiv loiv (pavsQcov... (Frg. 56). 

(®) Kaxoi ixdQTUQ 8 g dvO'QCOJtoiaiv 6 cp' 8 ’aA.|xoi xai wta, PaQpdgoug opuxdg 
exovTcov. (Frg. 107). Comp. Frg. 72: «They disagree with the statements 
(referring to things) with which they are most familiar and the facts 
which confront them daily appear strange to them>. ($ pd^iata 8111 - 
vexdig opiXoCai ioutco 8iaq)8QOViai xai olg xaO’’ fjUEQav eYxugoOoi, 
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What is it, then, that this testimony reveals to those whose 
«Hellenic» souls are able to understand it? Three tenets are 
usually assumed to be most essential to the teaching of Hera¬ 
clitus : 1. The ultimate reality is Fire; the world has emerged 
out of fire in the past and will be reabsorbed into it in the 
future. 2. All things whatsoever are perpetually changing, a 
universal state of flux prevails; nothing endures, nor is any¬ 
thing ever at rest; in truth, there is no Being, there is but 
Becoming. 3. Change, however, though it is universal, strictly 
conforms to an unchanging and eternal law, expressing the 
nature, or the decree, of the divine Logos, or world-reason. The 
first of these assumptions, stated by Aristotle and Theophra¬ 
stus already, is certainly true in the main, but needs qualifica¬ 
tion and clarification. The second, although it may be traced 
back to Plato, or rather to his elder friend Cratylus, is very 
doubtful. The third, due to the Stoics, is certainly wrong if 
expressed in the form indicated above, although a somewhat 
similar statement would be correct. 

Some of the words in which Heraclitus expressed his doc¬ 
trine regarding fire may be quoted: «To those awake there is 
one common order of things, but of those asleep each one turns 
aside into an order of his own. But this world, (7 mean) the 
same for all, was not made by any god nor by any man, but 
ever was, is and will be: everliving fire, kindled according to 
measure and extinguished according to measure. (Bat) fire turns : 
first into ocean, but ocean (again) half into earth, and half into 
flame By «flame» I render a Greek word/which, according 


xauTa avioig leva (patvexai). One must not be misled by statements such 
as «occult harmony better than manifest» (aQfxoviTi d(pavT]g cpavepfig 
xQeiTTcov, Frg. 54) or: «Nature is apt to hide herself» (q)\jai? xQUJiTSO'O’ai 
cpi^ei, Frg. 123), or that there are things no one would be prepared for 
since they are «untraceable and inaccessible» (edv |xt] 8ln:Y]Tai dv8Xn:ioiov, 
ovx s| 8 UQi) 08 i, dv8|8()?uvriTov lov xai djtOQOV, Frg. 18). That knowledge is, 
on principle, attained to by the use of the senses and by interpreting 
their testimony in the right way does not, of course, imply that it may 
not be much more difficult to find out some things than others or that 
there may not be some which it is even very hard to discover. 

(q Toig (jx8v) 8Y()r)YOQOt^«' |uv6g eoxi xoojxoc, 8 i>86vtcov Se exa- 

oxoq 8iq i8iov djcoaTQ8q)8Tai. (Frg. 89. Comp, Wiener Studien 43, S. 130)- 
xoofiov (bk) i6v88, tov avxov djcdvxcov, oi)X8 xig ■9’^c5y oi;x8 dv9Qa)a:cov inoiriosv, 

a^ i);e - 

V * ^ ‘ 'vvijV' 
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to its derivation, ought to mean something that burns or cre¬ 
mates but which, in archaic meteorology, mostly stands for 
sheet-lightning. Since this would not make sense here and since 
the context cogently calls for a reference to those hot vapors 
that rise from the sea and which Heraclitus (as Theophra¬ 
stus tells us) believed to be gathered in, and to shine forth 
from, the heavenly luminaries, we must suppose it to desi¬ 
gnate the blazing flames visible in the sun and the other 
celestial bodies. This is important because it suggest that 
when Heraclitus spoke of «fire», he was thinking rather of 
heat than of flame, the latter arising from the former but 
by a somewhat complex process of transformation. 

Hence, even viewed as a theory of primeval matter, Hera¬ 
clitus'* doctrine, when compared with that of Thales, Anaxi¬ 
mander and Anaximenes, reveals a progress in the direction 
of the less concrete and tangible and comes near the more 
modern ideas of Force and Energy. Nor is it difficult to under¬ 
stand that he identified Fire and Soul, since the latter was, 
for all the Presocratics, mainly the principle of life and since 
«the Warm» (^) 'was by so many ancient thinkers supposed to 
distinguish the living from the dead and was, even by Ari¬ 
stotle, held to be an indispensable prerequisite of animation. 
The question has lately been much discussed whether the phi- 
lopheFs description of the process by which fire «turns» into 
water and thence into earth and flame, then to be reversed 
till it returns to its starting point referred to the gradual for¬ 
mation and, again, to the dissolution of the universe or rather 
to the every-day phenomena of rain, sedimentation, evapora¬ 
tion, and so forth. Heraclitus himself was evidently not explicit 
on the point. But since Greek philosophy originated in mytho¬ 
logy (merely substituting, e,g,, Water or Air to Earth, and the 
Unlimited to Chaos) and since all the Presocratics (with the 
exception, of course, of some of the Eleatics, but not of Par¬ 
menides himself), down to Democritus (and even to Plato), 

presented their cosmology in the form of cosmogony, it can 

- • 

fiv del xai eoti xal eaiai jc\5q deiCcoov djCTOjxsvov [xeipa xai d:toaPsv- 
vujiEVOv jiexQtt. (Frg. 30). nvQoq (be) TQOJiai* TtpwTov O’dA.aaaa, 'O’aA.doorig be 
TO jiev vfi, to 88 jtQr]aTT|Q. (Frg. 31). 

(*) To O-epfiov. 
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hardly be supposed that Heraclitus should have departed from 
this viewpoint altogether. On the other hand, for Anaximenes 
already (and, as Aristotle guessed, even for Thales) the every¬ 
day phenomena had evidently been the model on which they 
had worked out their cosmogony, and surely Heraclitus did not 
differ from his predecessors in this respect. He would not, for 
instance, have assumed that the earth had emerged from water, 
if he had not known that a process of this sort goes on even 
now in the estuaries of great streams. 


The theory of universal flux is explicitly attributed to 
Heraclitus by Plato, who, however, at once goes on to say: 
«and, likening things to the flux of a^ river, he says that one 
cannot enter the same river twice» (T This would, by itself, 
suggest that this interpretation of Heraclitus was based solely 
on his pronouncements about the impossibility of entering the 
same river twice. But these pronouncements have come down 
to us and so we may judge for ourselves whether they justify 
Platons interpretation. Now, Aristotle tells us that Plato had 
been familiar, since early manhood, «with Cratylus^ and the 
Heraclitean views» concerning the universal flux (^), and in 
another passage that Cratylus was one of those «who claimed 
to |heracliticize», but objected that Heraclitus had not carried 
his theory of the flux far enough The words about «not 
entering the same stream twice» are thus quoted again and 
again. It is highly improbable that there was anything else 
to quote. If the philosopher had propounded the theory expli¬ 
citly, the passage would almost certainly have been preserved. 
Hence, we have a fair chance to evaluate the significance of 
his statement ourselves. It ran thus: «We enter the same rivers 
and we do not; we are (the same) and we are not. (ForYven) 
when we enter the same rivers, the waters that follow each 


(*) Asvei Jtou oti Jidvta oiuSev jxevei xal Ttotapiou 

Qof) djteixducov td ovja ^evei cog 8ig etg xov avxbv jcoiajxov oux dv ej-iPaiTig. 
(Cratylus 402a). 

(2) *Ex V 80 U... ouvrj'O’Tig VEVojxevog.. . KgatuXcp xai taig 'HgaxXeiieioig 
So^aig... (Metaph. I 6). 

(®) ... f| ... 86^a ... f| tc5v cpaaxovtcov figaxXsiti^eiv xal olov Kgatij^vog 
eixfi, 6g ... 'Hpax^siTCp ejtExifia EtjrovTi oti 8lg aux^ jxoxajx^ oux eoxlv 
EfiPfivai* ttuxog yaQ wexo oi)5’ djxa| (Metaph, IV 5). 
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other are others and others; and the souls, too, stream up from 
the moisture (as others and others)^ (O-^The foreground meaning 
is quite clear: yesterday's river and today's river are the same, 
inasmuch as their channels are; but they are not, since the 
waters are different; and so we too are the same today as we 
were yesterday, since our bodies are, yet not the same, since 
our soul, or vital heat, has been renewed. What about the less 
obvious meaning? That the passage was intended to illustrate 
the unceasing change of all things, is possible. But even in 
that case we ought to refrain from exaggeration. In Heracli¬ 
tus' time there was no atomic theory. Consequently, imperce¬ 
ptible, or microscopic, changes were most likely out of the 
question. Our body changes in so far as we eat and excrete. 
That is what Epicharmus had in mind when he made one of 
his characters say: A yard does not remain a yard when you 
add something to it, or take something away. Even so with 
man: «one grows, another dwindles, and so we are changing 
all the timeReally all the time? Are there no phases 
of stability ? Does the water not remain water for some time, 
after it has emerged from heat and before it evaporates into 
flame? We possess a tiny little fragment that would seem to 
answer the question in the affirmative: «It rests from change»(^). 
But that is not all. Again and again Heraclitus emphasizes 
the identity of opposites: what is good, is bad also; what is 
useful, is detrimental too; life is death and death is life, and 
so on and on. Are our fragments not simply meant to explain 
that the identical is non-identical as well and that what is the 
same is yet, at the same time, not the same? If they are, then 
the doctrine of universal flux evaporates into nothing, or rather, 
turns out to be just the interpretation of such as «claimed to 
heracliticize». 

The concept of a divine Eogos is simply a Stoic fabrication. 
Neither Plato nor Aristotle say a word about it. Yet both were 


(q Ilo-cajioig Toig auroig £|xPaivo|x^v xe xai oux EfiPaLVOixev, elpiev xe 
xai 01UX 8l|X8v. (Frg. 49a). Jtoxajxoiai xoiaiv auxoiaiv ejxpaivouai exega xal 
8X8ga ij8axa ejciggEi* xal Hjuxai §8 djco xaiv uygcov dva'O'ujxicovxai. (Frg. 12). 

(^). 6 ^L 8 v YttQ 6 68 7 a jxdv cp'O-ivEi, ev pi 8 xaA,^a 7 a 68 JcdvxEg 

8 vxl Ttdvxa xov xQovov. (Frg 2 Diels-Kranz). 

(3) MExapd^cov dvajiauExai. (Frg. 84a). 
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extremely interested in the notion of cosmic reason. They extol 
Anaxagoras for having accounted for cosmic order by referring 
it to Thought (O-^ristotle even says that in so far as he held 
this doctrine, Anaxagoras was like a sober man among drunk¬ 
ards. How could he have failed to note a substantially iden¬ 
tical doctrine, if he had found it in Heraclitus? Furthermore, 
Logos, in fifth-century Greek, never means Reason (^). It means 
any kind of linguistic expression and is used wherever we, 
nowadays, would point to the thoughts expressed by the words. 
Hence, it may also stand for any discourse, as well as for the 
doctrine expressed by it; and if, as is now almost universally 
admitted, Heraclitus'’ book began thus: «This is the Logos of 
Heraclitus, son of Bloson, of Ephesus. But although this Logos 
is eternal (i.e. eternally true or valid), men do not listen to 
it...»(®);’^is it not evident that we must interpret the term in 
the way just indicated? If, now, we discard the interpretations 
of ancient thinkers and modern scholars and turn to the remains 
of Heraclitus" book, as far as known to us, three other trains 
of thought appear to be much more essential to his thought 
than those just discussed. 

1. Alois Patin was the first to see that the philosopher 
himself had clearly pointed out one discovery as being his 
most important and most original contribution: «Of all whose 
discourses I heard not one attained to the knowledge of wisdom 
(as being) separated (L e, dinstinct) from every other thing»(^). 

3y,)/ 


(») NoC?. 

(2) Comp. Wiener Studien 43, S. 125. 

(^) (Aoyo? *H()axA,suou B?c6acovog uioi) ’Ecpeaiou). Toii 8s loOSs 

sovTO^ dsi dluysTOL Y^vovtai dv'0’Qco:toi.... (Frg. 1). 

(^) '^Oxoacov A-OYoug tjxouaa, ouSeig dq)i*xv8iTai eg toOto, wots y^vcooxsiv 
[oil] ooqpov [sari] jtdvrcov xsxcoQiofisvov. (Frg. 108). Whether we strike 
out the two bracketed words, does not make much difference to the 
meaning. But it is amusing to note why we must hold them to have 
been inserted later. In one of the manuscripts a marginal note has 
slipped into the text: since (he would be) either a god or a beast (ii 
YQiq '9'eog '8’tiqiov). This is a reminiscence from Aristotle’s Politics : man 
is a social being ; an absolutely isolated man would have to be either 
superhuman or subhuman, «either god or beast». Hence, the author 
of the marginal note fancied Heraclitus was referring to «a wise man 
separated from all (other men)». But this misunderstanding was pos¬ 
sible only if the text he copied read: oocpov jtdvtcov xsxcoQiojxevov. 
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How do we know that by «separated» Heraclitus meant «distinct» ? 
In the first place, it is utterly inconceivable that the term could, 
at that early time, have been used in the technical sense in 
which Aristotle employs it when discussing the «separation» 
of the intelligible ideas from the objects of sense. In the second 
place, we find that Anaxagoras uses the very same form of the 
same word simply in the sense of «not mixed up with». These 
are his own words: «In this one world things are not separated 
from each other, nor hewn asunder by a hatchet, neither the 
Warm from the Cold nor the Cold from the warm» C)v He then 
goes on to explain that Thought, in a certain sense, is an 
exception. It, indeed, is not mixed up with all the other things, 
but is «all by itself» (‘0, although, nevertheless, «in some things», 
^namely in the beings capable of thought, «a share of it» may yet 
be found (®), and even in so far as it is «by itself», it yet is 
«just where all other things are too», namely in undifferentiated 
as also in differentiated matter (^).^Tn Anaxagoras, then, there 
is, indeed, a definite, but rather unsuccessful effort to work out 
the concept of the «transcendent» which, however, he is, as yet, 
unable to disentangle from the more concrete and more 
primitive notion of spatial separation. In Heraclitus who does 
not admit any fundamental distinction between different kinds 
of matter, the ideas of their being «mixed up» or «not mixed 
up» with each other must be discarded altogether and «sepa- 
rated» can only mean «distinct». His discovery, then, was simply 
this : whereas his predecessors had distinguished but between 
«the Warm» and «the Cold», or «the Moist» and «the Dry», 
Heraclitus contended that «the Wise» (this, really, is the expres¬ 
sion he uses) is something different from them all: the thinker 
who endeavours to analyze nature must take into account not 
merely semi-material factors like Heat and Cold, Moisture and 


(*) Ou xExwQiCTai dA.^'nXcov xd ev x^ evI x6a|.icp ouSs ctJtpxExojtxai Jt^^E- 
xEi ouxE XQ 'O'EOf.ioy djco xojj 'ipuxgov djto xoO '0eq|xo0. (Ana¬ 

xagoras Frg.S). 

(’*) Anaxagoras Frg. 12. 

(®) *Ev Jtavxi jtavxog jxoiga IvEaxLV voO, saxiv oiai 8s xai voiJ(; evi. 

(Anaxagoras Frg. 11). 

(■*) 'O 8s vouQ... xal vuv eaxiv tva xal xd d^A.a ndvxa... (Anaxagoras 
Frg. 14). 
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Dryness, but also Wisdom, the power that orders them all and 
makes them conform to a definite plan or scheme. 

It can hardly be doubted that he vested wisdom in fire and 
assumed it to inhere in this universal element, since he pro¬ 
nounced «the dry soul» to be «the wisest and the best» (0,4 
and accounted for the stultifying effects of drunkenness by 
pointing out that the drunken many’s soul «has got wet» 

But that does not dispose of the much more delicate question 
whether, or rather to what extent, he supposed wisdom to imply 
something like mind, or conciousness, or even personality. On 
the one hand, he seems to identify wisdom with «insight» (to 
have understanding means «to understand the One which is 
wise, insight that steers all things throughout»)(‘’)!^On the other 
hand, the fact that, in order to designate it, he makes use of 
the neutral gender (<s^the Wise») tells powerfully against any 
personalistic interpretation. As if to add to our embarrassment, 
Frg. 32 reads thus: «The One which alone is wise does not 
wish, and (yet) does wish, to be called by the name of Zeus»(^). 
It is easy to see why Wisdom wishes to be called Zeus, since 
it «steers all things throughout», as Zeus is commonly sup¬ 
posed to do. It is much less easy to see why it objects to this 
designation. Is it merely because no proper name is appropriate 
to it? Indeed, in some important fragments «God» is referred 
to, but «Zeus» never is. Furthermore, in one passage where we 
might expect a men^on of Zeus, his symbol, the thunderbolt, 
is named instead (®); and in another his epithets «father and 
king of all things» is transferred to War(®).' iBut in one of the 
two fragments in which «God» is referred to in this specific 
sense the philosopher is evidently not thinking of Wisdom, but 
of Fire, or of the universe (^)f hnd hence it is probable that the 

(^) apux'n aoqpcoxdTTi xai dgioTT]. (Heraclitus Frg. 118). 

(^) ... X)yQi]v xT]v ‘liiux'nv 8 XC 0 V. (Frg. 117). 

(®) ... Ev x6 aocpov £n:iaxao'6’ai, 7V(o[>lt]v oxet] IxuPEyviiaE Jtdvxa 8id Jtdv- 
xcov. (Frg. 40/41). Comp. Zeitschrift f. d. oesterr. Gyranasien, 1910, S. 966. 

(^) "Ev x6 aocpov |io0vov A.EVEO'O'ai oox e-Oe^ei xai e'O’eXei Zrivog dvo|xa. 
(Frg. 32). 

(^) Td 8£ Jtdvxa otaxi^Ei xegauvog. (Frg. 64). 

(®). Ho^Epto? Jtdvxcov p,£y jxaxriQ eoxi, jcdvxcov 8e paai^EijQ . . . (Frg. 53). 

(0 'O ^eoq fjfiEQT] EiJcpQOVTi, xe^H-wv 'O’eQpg, TtpA-Epiog Elgi^vr], xoqo; A^ipiog. 
(Frg. 67). 
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other ought to be interpreted in the same way (^). In other 
words, it would seem that it is «everliving Fire» that is termed 
«God» when viewed as possessing, or being the vehicle of, 
wisdom, whereas the neutral term Wisdom (or rather «the 
Wise») is employed when the order, or plan, or scheme to 
which the universe conforms is referred to. Hence, Wisdom 
probably objects to the name «Zeus» because it is conceived 
rather as impersonal cosmic rationality than as a divine person. 

What then is the nature of this cosmic scheme? Which 
are the features of the universe that reveal it and which con¬ 
vince us that its order and structure are planned by, and due 
to wisdom? Here we are on safer ground andean say with 
reasonable assurance that two such features may be distin¬ 
guished, although closely connected with each other. 

2. In the first place, the world consists of pairs, or coup¬ 
les, of opposites and these opposites, in every single instance, 
are, although contradictory, yet ultimately identical. As a first 
approach to the understanding of this paradox, we might per¬ 
haps say that, according to Heraclitus, the world is built upon 
a symmetrical pattern (right and left, up and down; day and 
night, summer and winter) and that these symmetrical counter¬ 
parts conspire to produce an effect of order, regularity and 
beauty, or, as the philosopher preferred to call it, harmony a 
term which, at that time, was still used in its original mea¬ 
ning of mutual adjustment and attunement. «Running counter 
to each other they convene and it is from disagreement that 
the best agreement springs» ('?).'^ <:<They do not understand how 
what diverges may yet be in agreement with itself: reconver-^. ^ 
ging adjustment, as in {the shape of) the bow^and the lyre» (^). 
«Occult attunement better than manifest» {^). «To be joined 

a (M fX8V 'Os^ ytaXa Ttavta xai dvafl’a xai Sixaia, dv'B’QCOJtoi §8 a jiev 

d5ixa iJJt8d»^(paoi d Se Sixaia. (Frg. 102). 

^ ( 2 ) To dvrilouv luixcpe^ov xai ex StacpeQOVjcov xaUiotT] aQ^iovia. (Frg. 8). 

In tlie case of this fragment and of some of those that follow a literal 
translation appeared to be still less practicable than in- most other cases. 
The term convene was used in order to render, at least to some extent, 
the double meaning of ouptepegov (what meets and what is convenient). 

z (®) Oo ^uvidoiv 6xco<; SiaTegofxevov eaur^ 6 [aoA<ov88i' jtaXivtgoTCog agfxo- 

viT] oxcoajieg ,t6|oi) xai Xvqy\q. (Frg. 51). 

V (^) dQHOvit) dqjavTi? qiovEerie xeEixTWV. (Frg. 64). 
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together: the entire and the fragmentary, the convening and 
the diverging, the consonant and the dissonant, and out of all 
(emerges) One and out of One they all (emerge)» (‘).^'^«For 
God all things are right, and good, and just; men however have 
supposed some to be just and others unjust (=). 

Sometimes opposition and contradiction are personified and 
termed War or Discord. They are thus hailed, not merely as 
indispensable conditions of order and beauty, but also as ago¬ 
nistic principles or, as we should say, as principles of com¬ 
petition and even, to a certain extent, of natural selection. 
«War is the father of the universe and its king: he has 
revealed some as gods, others as ,Eijen; of some he has made 
slaves, and freemen of others»(’). Heraclitus inveighed against 
Homer on account of the verse: «Oh, that Discord would disap¬ 
pear from among gods as well as men». For there would be 
no harmony without the contrast of High and Low, nor living 
beings without the contrast of Male and Female; indeed, the 
universe would be exploded (^).^ And such a wish was particu¬ 
larly absurd and even nefarious in Homer who, being a rha- 
psodist, could hope to win fame solely by emerging triumphant 
from the contests in poetry and music. Consequently, «he ought 
to be banned from the games and flogged»(®). But his case is 
a good illustration of the truth that «me;i would not be better 
off if all their desires were fulfilled» ("). 

As far as these considerations go, Heraclitus might well 
be said to have discoverd a law of universal polarity. But this 
term does not cover his entire conception. He did not hold the 
opposites to be merely symmetrical counterparts; he conceived 
them, moreover, as identical in a still stricter sense. For this 
his favorite contention Heraclitus gave a long list of illustra- 


^5 

67 ) ? 

csh 



(^) Suvaolnsg o^a xa’i oux aujicpeQo^ievov SiacpeQopievov, auv^Sov 

8i$8ov, xai ex jcdvrcov ev xai e| evbq Jtdvia. (Frg. 10). 
n Frg. 102, comp. p. 61, note 1. 

(“),Frg. 53. Beginning in note 6, p. 60. Then: xai roug p-ev 'O'eovjg 
868 i| 8, Toijg 88 dvdQCOTCoug, toiig pev 8oijA,oug ejioiTjae, xoug 88 8A,8D^8()oug. 

(*) Heraclitus A 22 Diels-Kranz. 

(®) Tov te “'Op.TiQov sqpaaxs d|iov ex tc5v dvcovcov exPd^A.eo'O’ai xai iajti- 
^80'0’ai... (Frg. 42). 1 

(®) *Av'0’Q(6jioig 'ytveo'Oai oxoaa '8’e^ouoi ow dp,8ivov. (Frg. 110). 
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tions. These seem to fall under different heads according to 
the viewpoints adopted. But we must be careful to realize that 
these viewpoints, familiar as they may be, and significant as 
they may appear to us, evidently meant nothing to Heraclitus 
by themselves: to him they were just different illustrations of 
' one and the same fact —the identity of opposites— and most likely 
he was not even aware of their difference. 

In one case a modern interpreter feels inclined to assume 
that the philosopher simply made use of a pun. The Greek noun 
bios means life when the accent is on the first vowel; when 
it is on the second, its meaning is bow. Hence, «the bow’s 
name is Life, but its effect is Death» (‘j.^^^But I feel assured 
that Heraclitus supposed this to be an entirely serious argu¬ 
ment : in a certain sense Life and Death coexist in the bow: 
the former reveals its presence by the name, the latter by the 
effect; how could this be, if both were not, at bottom, the same ? 

In many other cases we might feel tempted to assume that 
what Heraclitus presents as identity of opposites is simply re¬ 
lativity of predicates: an object exhibits different properties 
when considered in its relations to different other objects 
because its effects on, or its response to these is different. 
«Sea-water is perfectly pure and definitely sullied: to fishes it 
is drinkable and life-preserving, whereas to men it is undrin¬ 
kable and deadly» (’).^* To an ass chopped straw is preferable 
to gold; pigs use filth for cleaning purposes and hens bathe 
in dust or ashes'(“). The most beautiful of apes appears ugly 
when compared with the human race; and the wisest of men 
will turn out to be but an ape by the side of a god with res¬ 
pect to wisdom, beauty and everything else; indeed, a man 
must be pronounced childish by the side of daemons, just as 
a boy by the side of men (*). ^In a circle the beginning coin¬ 
cides with the end; and the fuller’s screw moves in a circle and 
in a straight line at the same time {=):’^The way up and the 


A. 

■V 

V 

)r' 


(^) T(p oiiv TO^cj) ovojxa BIOS, eqyov 5s 'O'dvatog. (Frg. 48). 
(=^) Frg. 61. 

(®) Frg. 9 and 37. 

(^) Frg. 82, 83, 79. 

(6) J^rg. 103 and 59. 
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way down are one and the same. When we enter . a river 
twice, it is the same and not the same, and so are we(^j'! «Good 
and Bad are the same. Thus surgeons who cut and burn the 
patients and torment them badly in every way (];et) complain 
not to receive adequate payment from them for acting in this 
way» (^).^^'But surely, Heraclitus was not interested in relati¬ 
vity as such: he is far from saying that the surgical opera¬ 
tion is bad in one respect and good in another. His conclusion, 
and, indeed, his point, is that Good and Bad are the same- He 
does not distinguish between an object and its properties in 
the way we do. Where there is goodness, there must be a good 
thing; and a bad thing where there is badness. Now, in all 
the above instances, goodness and badness could be traced in 
one and the same thing; consequently, the good thing and the 
bad thing were identical; hence. Good and Bad themselves 
were identical likewise. That is not our logic, but it was the 
logic of the early fifth century. Or rather, thinking, at that 
time, was conditioned by another set of categories. Then, as 
now, a property was assumed to inhere in the object; but 
whereas we consider it as something variable and comparati¬ 
vely short-lived, it was by those early thinkers felt to be an 
element of its unchanging essence. 

In another group of cases the opposites are presented as 
mutually conditioning each other—either subjectively, inasmuch 


(‘) Frg. 49a and 12. 

(^) Oi YoOv latQoi T8|.ivovT8g, xaCovT8c, JtdvTii (3aoavi^ovT85 xaxco? Toug 
aQQcoaToyvia? 8:n:aiii(ovtai |xr]88v d^iov y.io'O'ov A.a|xPdveiv jcapd tc5v appcootouv- 
Tcov latjTa :roiYiadM-8voi. (Frg. 58). This is the reading of the manuscripts 
and there is no cogent reason for departing from it. Evidently, if the 
surgeons hold the payment they mostly receive to be inadequate, they 
must be convinced that, by illtreating the patient, they have, at the ii 
same time, conferred a great boon upon him which is just what had t6 ^ 
be proved. If, however, we alter one letter (reading d|ioi for d5iov)^|we ^ 
get a simpler and therefore still more satisfactory meaning:... yet are 
not rebuked and (even) held to deserve payment. . . » (ejtaiTicoviai pr)58v, 
d|ioi fiiaffov A.a[iPdv8iv). Ulterior alterations that have been proposed and 
generally accepted and which make the author say that the surgeons 
do not deserve payment ((xr]88v d|ioi jiiiaffov A,apLpdv8iv) appear to be ab¬ 
surd, since this would dis'prove what ought to be proved, namely that 
their treatment is at the same time an evil and a good. Comp. Zeit- 
schrift f. d. osterr. Gymnasien 1910. S. 970. 
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as one cannot be felt to be what it is but by its contrast to 
the other; or objectively since the essence of each, or at least 
of one, is just to be the negation of the other. «They would 
not have known {or rather come to fear) the name of Justice, 
if this (namely injustice) did not exist» (').^ «Sickness makes 
health enjoyable and good, hunger satiety, strain rest» (’*).' ^ 
When we generalize the law of polarity and apply it to 
the universe, we shall see that its bi-polar structure really 
points to a fundamental unity : since all opposites are essen¬ 
tially one, the universe comprizing them all must ultimately 
be one too. But whence does the appearance of difference and 
plurality, whence does the fact of polarity itself arise? In a 
famous passage Heraclitus strove to clarify this point. But the 
solution was hardly satisfactory and unfortunately even the 
wording is somewhat doubtful. But the philosopher’s main 
thought would appear to have been that all things are sub¬ 
stantially one and that all apparent differences, or even contra¬ 
dictions, are but of a secondary and perhaps even arbitrary 
nature. «God is day and night, winter and summer, war and 
peace, satiety and hunger. But he is differentiated (just) as, 
when he(?) is mixed up with (different kinds of) incepse, he 
may be named according to each man’s pleasure (?)» (“). It is 


(0 Aixrig ovojia ovx av fjSeaav (or rather eSeiaav which is nearer to 
the manuscript-reading 88iioav), ei toOio ^v. (Frg. 23). 

(2) NoOoog uviei-nv ejtoiTiaev f|8i) xai dva-O-ov, Xiixog -/oqov, xdjiaiog dvd- 
jcauaiy. (Frg. 111). 

(®) *0 'O’eog f|p,8QT] eiiqpQOVT], 'O'EQog, xcoXsixoq 8lQrivT], xoQog 

dl.A.oioi5Tai 88 ox(og7t80 ojtoxav ou^ijxivxj '0’uc6|Aaaiv, ovojxd^STai xa'0’’ fi8oyTiv 
sKdoTou. (Frg. 67). After oxcoajieQ the word tcvq is now mostly inserted. 
It is doubtful whether}^ that is indispensable, for to. Heraclitus God and 
Fire ultimately meant the same and even d?Aoioi)iai («is differentiated») 
could hardly be predicated of God in the.strict sense of the term. But it 
is more important to determine the precise meaning of the simile. It 
is usually supposed that the philosopher is referring to the fact that fire, 
or rather smoke, is designated differently according to the kind of 
incense burned and hence the words xa'6’’ fi8ovfiv IxdoTOu are assumed to 
mean : according to the odor of each kind (although there is no other 
instance of fi8ovil| being used in the sense of sfient instead of that of 
flavor). But it is not easy to understand how, if this were correct, the 
simile could apply to the cosmos. The incense is different from and 
independent of the fire ; hence, it rgakes sense to say that the latter is 
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not really surprising that this should sound unsatisfactory, for, 
after all, every monist must feel some embarrassment when 
called upon to explain why there is any difference at all to be 
overcome and accounted for by monism. But at least we know, 
to some extent, what, to Heraclitus, appeared to be the ulti¬ 
mate essence and nature of differentiation. 

3. «There is one and the same within: living and dead, and 
awake and asleep, and young and old: for the latter are turned 
into the former and these, again, into the latter» 'Identity, 
then, is ultimately deducible from the phenomenon of mutual 
convertibility: the living could not become the dead, nor the 
waking man a sleeper, or the young man old, if all these were 
not, after all, the same since, as was shown already, according 
to the categories implicitly adopted at the time, properties were 
supposed to be as unchanging as substances were later on. 

This fact of convertibility, as proof of identity, is illustrated 
by some other fragments also. «f// isjj cold things that become 
warm, the warm becomes cold; the wet becomes dry and the 
arid moist» (“).'^^ Heraclitus further assumed that human souls 
when rising upward and thus becoming hotter are turned into 
gods and that, conversely, daemons when dropping down on 
earth and thereby becoming cooler are again turned into human 
souls, and in this sense he said: «Immortals are mortals, mor¬ 
tals immortals: our life (implies) the death of gods, our death 

designated by different names according to the different kinds of the 
former. But what is there, according to Heraclitus, in the universe 
different from and independent of God ? Therefore, it would seem more 
likely that he had in mind the caie of fire consuming different kinds of 
incense at one and the same Time. In this case, he would then have 
meant to say, it is arbitrary by which of the corresponding names to 
designate the fire: each of them may be used «according to each man’s 
pleasure* (xa'O'* f|8ovr]v ExdoTou). And in the same way we may apply 
to God the names Day or Night; Winter or Summer: War or Peace ; 
Satiety or Hunger «as we please* : all are equally justified because, 
after all, there is no real difference in God corresponding to this 
difference of names. 

(^) Tauio t’ Evi ^d)v xai TE'0^vr]x6g xal EVQTiYOQog xai. xa'&sijS.ov xai veov 
xai Yupaiov' xaSs y^q iLiExajtEoovTa EXEivd saxi xdxEiva 7idA,iv piExajtEaovxa 
xaiixa. (Frg. 88). 

(2) Td 'vl^uxQd '0'8Q5xai, '0'eq|x6v 'ipuxsxqi, uyQov auaiVExai, xJgcpaXEOv voxi- 
tExai. (Frg. 12G). 
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{implies) their IIfe»(0. Hesiod whom most people acknowledge 
as their teacher did not even know the nature of day^ and 
night, since he distinguished them: «for they are one» (^), most 
likely because they too turn into each other. And even so with 
winter and summer, war and peace, hunger and satiety. In 
short, change, everywhere, expresses convertibility, and conver¬ 
tibility presupposes identity. 

Furthermore, the basic nature of change is clearly set forth 
in a fragment already alluded to: «This order of things .. . 
was made neither by any god nor by any man, but ever was, 
is and will be: everliving fire, kindled according to measure 
and extinguished according to measure»(^). All changes what¬ 
soever, then, move, as it were, in one and the same dimension 
or, we might say, have a common denominator; they represent 
either an intensification or a relaxation of cosmic heat. In day, 
in summer, in war, in hunger, in life, in waking, in youth, in 
gods it Is intensified: fire blazes forth ; in night, in winter, in 
peace, in satiety, in death, in sleep, in old age, in men it 
relaxes : fire burns down. All change means a transition from 
the blazing flame to the glimmering embers, or vice versa. 

But here we are confronted with yet another and perhaps 
an even more significant conception: intensification and rela-;^^^^ 
xation of Fire are said to take place according to measure C), 
that is, in conformity with certain definit^e numbers or ratios. ^ 
And we may add at once that these «nieasures» were, in all 
probability, by Heraclitus declared to be «ordained», I. e. deter¬ 
mined once for all (®).^%ere, a certain influence emanating from 
the Pythagoreans may perhaps be traced. At any rate, Hera- 


(^) ’A-OdvaTOi '0’VTiTot, '0’vriToi d'O’dvaToi, i6v exsivcov Odvaiov, 

i6v 68 8 X 81 VC 0 V piov Te'O'vewreq. (Frg. 62). 

( 2 ) ... 8011 vdg 8 V. (Frg. 57 ). 

(”) Frg. 30. Comp. p. 54, note 1. 

('‘) ... djiTOfXEvov fi8TQa xai djtoo|38VV)jfX8vov ixetga. (Frg. 30). 

(*) "Eon yaQ EifxaQpiEva Jtdvicog. (Frg. 137). That the term occurred 
in a discussion of piErga appears from Aetius (Heraclitus A 8 Diels- 
Kranz). Nor is there any reason for suspecting the authenticity of the ^ 
quotation. 8i|xaepi8va is the manuscript reading in Aeschylus, Agamemnon 
913. That it was not arbitrarily inserted by a Stoic author is shown by 
the .consensus of pre-Stoic evidence (Diogenes Laertius IX,8 : Heraclitus 
A 5 and A 8 Diels-Kranz: comp. Hermes 58, S. 51 sqq.). And Kranz’ 
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clitus indulged in some quaint numerical speculations centering, 
as it would seem, mainly around the number Seven which he 
held to be of paramount significance not only in the realm of 
the heavenly bodies, but no less in human life, admitting, 
however, that it does not always reveal itself in its own guise, 
but is to a large extent represented by the number Thirty—this 
being, as he contended, derivable, in a way as artificial as it 
was ingenious, from Seven (^). But by the «measures» domi¬ 
nating the cosmic process he appears to have meant something 
more tangible and less fantastic. From one fragment it is evi¬ 
dent that «measure» sometimes stood for a definite quantitative 
ratio. When, in the process of gradual «extinction», fire has 
been turned into ocean, then half of ocean turns into earth and 
the other half into flame; and when, in a subsequent process 

argument that <there are no,quotations from Heraclitus in Aetius>(who 
quotes the sentence) is a curious one, since here we^have such a quo¬ 
tation (YQdq)ei yo^v). A unique phenomenon must never be denied just 
because it is unique. 

(0 According to Frg. 126a Seven «is divided^ among the Greater 
and the Lesser Bear (each consisting of 7 stars), but may also be 
^figured out» with respect to the moon ^according to the ratio of 
periods* (xaxd Xoyov Se auj.iPd^A.exai ePSppd^ xatd as^vriv, Siaigeitai 

88 xaid xdg dpxxoug,..). How did he' «figure> that «out» ? The. lunar 
period covers 30 days. Now we learn that Heraclifus (A 19 Diels-Kranz) 
determined a ^generation* as consisting of 30 years, using the curious 
argument (comp. H. Fraenkel, Am. Journal of Philology Jan. 1938) that 
within such period a man may become a grandfather, or rather as he 
is said to have expressed hinjself, ^complete a circle of generation*, 
inasmuch as his son might possibly in his turn become a father. And 
this argument he developed by pointing out that a man might beget 
a son at the age of 14 so that he would be 15 when the son was born : 
and it would then take this son another 15 years to become a father. 
Hence, the 30 years of a «generation» are «figured out* to be equal 
to 2. (2.7-1^1). Now, applying this strange calculus to the moon He¬ 
raclitus probably ^figured out* that the 30 days of her period were 
equal to 2.7 days of waxing plus 1 day for the full moon plus 2.7 days 
of waning plus 1 day for the new moon, so that the «ratio of periods*, 
may here too be expressed by the formula ^ 30 = 2. (2.7 4-1).—Moreover, 
Heraclitus also ascribed cosmic significance to an astronomic period (by 
many termed the «Great Year*) which he supposed to consist of 10,800 
solar years — which means after all, that it would comprise 360 months 
(or periods of 30 each), just as the solar year comprizes 360 days 
(Heraclitus A 13 Diels-Kranz). 
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of gradual «kindling», earth is reconverted into ocean, then 
this is «nieasured» so as to conform to «the same ratio that 
had obtained before it became earth» (*).' But another impli¬ 
cation of the concept of «measure» was probably still more 
important; 

«The sun will not overstep his measure. If he did, the 
Furies, the bailiffs of Justice, will find him out» (% It is unli¬ 
kely that this referred mainly to the sun’s orbit. The job of the 
Furies is, after all, to avenge murder. Why should they inter¬ 
fere, if the sun merely deviated from the road prescribed to 
him ? Another interpretation is called for. According to Hera¬ 
clitus it is «the periods that bring everything about» (“)' Surely, 
it did not escape him that the opposites, such as day and nighty 
winter and summer, waking and sleeping, youth and old age, 
do not alternate irregularly and without any regard to definite 
measures of time. There is then, a definite time allotted to 
night as well as to day. But if the sun «overstepped his mea- 
sure», that is, if he unduly prolonged day, he would, thereby, 
cut short the time to which night is entitled, just as the mur¬ 
derer cuts short the lifetime of his victim. This, evidently, is 
why Justice would have to interfere and to call upon the 
Furies to avenge his misdeed. The «laws» of nature in the 
physical sense are at the same time «laws» in the political 
sense. But what is here explicitly said about day and night, 
must have referred to winter and summer, youth and old age, 
and, indeed, to all pairs of opposites as well. Although every 
one of them is inseparably bound up with its counterpart, yet 
they do not simply coexist; they alternate, or rather they pre¬ 
vail alternately, according to definite ratios of time. This is 
why fire may be said to be kindled and extinguished according 
to measure. The cosmic process conforms to a definite rhythm 


(') ... ■d'o^dooTie 8e to hev r)ixiau vn, to 8e 111 x 100 irpTioTijie ... daXacoo 
SiaxESToi xai (xETeEETai fit? tov aoxov ^ovov oxoto? ngoa^zv ^ Ysvso'&ai vf|. 
(Frg. 3i).—Why should just half the ocean be turned into earth? Per¬ 
haps for no other reason than that evaporation had also to be accounted 
for and that both processes appeared to be equally significant. 

(’’) "HA.105 oox uaEQPfjaEtoi pExga' eI 8b |xfi, ’Eqivue? piv, ejtixoupoi, 

eIeuqtioouoiv (Frg. 94). 

(’) ’Qgoi, ai ndvta cpEQOoaiv (Frg. 100). 
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as essential to the world-scheme of wisdom as the bi-polar 
structure of the universe. 

The preceding sketch has left some important and, in part, 
obscure sections of Heraclitus" system out of account, such as 
his epistemology (0^'his theology and his eschatology. What 
has been said may be summed up in the following theses: 

1. The substance underlying the universe was conceived by 
Heraclitus to be fire, but fire rather in the sense of heat than 
in that of flame and held to be, at the same time, identical 
with soul, namely, with the principle of life and thought. 

2. That he taught universal «flux» Is true only In the sense 
that he defined the cosmic process as a continuous «blazing 
forth» and «burning down» of fire. 3. That he proclaimed a 
divine Logos, or Reason, as presiding over all change and 
Becoming is a Stoic mis-interpretation. 4. What he did assert 
was that in order to account for the structure and the phases 
of the universe we must assume there is wisdom vested in fire and 
expressing itself in a universal world - scheme, two features of 
which he emphasized. 5. The first is the bi-polar structure of 
the cosmos: it consists of pairs of opposites mutually condi¬ 
tioning each other which, since each of them is always con¬ 
vertible into the other, must be seen to be ultimately identical. 
6. The second is the fact that these opposites prevail alterna¬ 
tely, according to definite ratios of time, thereby imposing upon 
the universe a definite periodicity or rhythm. Thus it is mainly 
by polarity and rhythm that the wisdom inherent in the uni¬ 
verse expresses itself. 7. Heraclitus was not a metaphysician, 
if by a metaphysician we mean a thinker who feels he is revea¬ 
ling entities and conditions removed from immediate experi¬ 
ence: he contended, on the contrary, that they were all «mani- 
fest« — If only a man had an «Hellenic soul» capable of pro¬ 
perly Interpreting the data of sense - perception. 


(‘) Amply discussed by the writer, Wiener Studieii 43, S. 115 sq. 
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